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From the New York World 
THE GLUTTON 

LIMITING ARMAMENT AND WARRIORS 

Discussion of the desirability and feasibility of lim- 
iting national expenditures for war has not abated 
during the past month. Nor will it die down until 
remedial action of some kind modifies the popular de- 
mand on governments for independent or for concerted 
action. Such a decision would come sooner and with 
more sincerity did heads of State not suffer from fears 
due to complications in statecraft that in turn are caused 
by economic conditions, practical and theoretical, con- 
ditions unknown to any previous generation. If the 
weight of indebtedness and taxation due to the World 
War is unprecedented, so also is the post-war challenge 
to present political and social order by the masses on all 
continents and in all lands. Consequently executives, 
who are more fully informed than the people are as to 
the range and intensity of this campaign against the 
"established order," are slower to fall in with talk of 
reduction of armies and navies than the electors who put 
them in power. No more conspicuous instance of this 
can be found at the present time than in the attitude of 
the President of the United States. Congress, respon- 
sive to a popular demand and busy about substantial 
reduction of national expenditures, has been tending 
toward deciding on an army of not more than 175,000 
and not less than 150,000 men. The President, in a 
veto that has been overridden, has stood out for an army 
of 200,000 regulars. 



British official opposition to popular demands for re- 
duction of military costs has not gone so far as to balk 
a natural plea for special study of problems of naval 
policy ere more money is spent for past types of vessels ; 
and of course the process of army demobilization has 
gone far. But no British Ministry, whether led by a 
Tory or a Liberal, will let the British armed forces be 
seriously weakened until the future of Soviet Eussia is 
better known. Prance is in a similar mood, and in addi- 
tion has ambitions of her own in central Europe and the 
Near East. 

The plan for prompt international conference on limi- 
tation of armament by representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States runs against the practical 
snag that ere the United States can act a President yet 
to be inaugurated and a Congress yet to be educated in 
dealing with concrete foreign problems must be in power. 
If intimations as to Mr. Harding's views that come from 
ordinarily reliable sources are correct, he may fall in 
with the plan for such a conference to be held in Wash- 
ington. But it would be a conference with a wider range 
of representation than Senator Borah has championed. 

Our confidence in projects for partial or complete 
disarmament would be greater if they were grounded 
oftener on ethical considerations. The plea for action 
too often is purely economic. "Kid us of this necessity 
of taking what we earn to meet the demands of the tax 
collector" is the common cry. While all the time there 
is the deeper, more fundamental need of hatred of war 
per se and of refusal longer to subordinate justice to 
might. However, since man will not, in these non- 
spiritual and unethical days, base his plans for pacifica- 
tion of the world on the deepest foundations, he has to 
be met where he is content to rest his faith, namely, on 
the pecuniary folly of war. And he is getting an abun- 
dance of evidence, God knows ! 



A CAPITAL OF GOOD WILL 

Paul Cambon, Ambassador from Prance to Great 
Briton since 1898, has just retired after a record 
unusual in quality and quantity of service. Fully aware 
of the extent and intensity of recent differences of opin- 
ion between Great Britain and France that at times 
seem to indicate a parting of the ways, he nevertheless 
is confident that they will not drift very far apart. They 
certainly will not if his prescription for the somewhat 
distraught peoples of Europe, and especially those of 
Great Britain and France, is followed. He advises that 
"the two nations believe the best of "each other, give 
each other the benefit of every doubt, suffer no individual 
shortcomings to blur the clearness of their conception 
that they need and supplement each other." Only by 



